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new dress than they have been in former writers. This is true of a view 
introduced several times, and more at length on pp. 95 ff., that Jesus 
came to use parables to a considerable extent only after he had failed of 
his purpose with an earlier mode of preaching, of which the Sermon on 
the Mount is a type. Or, it is said, he reaches a stage in his ministry 
where another form of teaching is demanded, and a distinction is made 
between the kinds of truth and the underlying purpose at different periods 
of his activity. 

Keep to the sources is a repeated admonition, but our recapitulation 
of the introduction has shown that this is not an excellence of which our 
writer can always rightfully boast as over against Julicher. It is easy 
to confound holding to the sources with upholding one's interpretation 
of the sources. 

Bugge's book is a welcome addition to our parable literature, but it 
is impossible to place upon it as high an estimate as it claims for itself, 
or indeed as might be possibly accorded, did it not stand, as it inevitably 
must, in constant comparison with the masterly achievement of Julicher. 

Warren J. Motjlton. 

Bangor, Me. 



RECENT LITERATURE IN CHURCH HISTORY 

EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

While recent "finds" of ancient documents bearing on the earliest days 
of Christianity encourage the hope that there may be much more light 
to break on this subject from this source, it is becoming increasingly clear, 
on the other side, that the older and better-known sources have not yet 
given us all the information contained regarding it. At least the addition of 
two such works 1 to our literature, already so rich, on the history of the ancient 
church, as those by Harnack and Knopf, deepens the consciousness of 
the existence of problems of prime importance in this field, which neither 
the old and well-known data nor the later-discovered sources entirely 
solve. 

As to how this new light is to break upon the question, the two works 
before us give quite clear indications. It is by disengaging the subject 

1 The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolph Harnack. 
Translated and edited by James Moffatt. London: Williams & Norgate, 1904, 1905. 
Vol. I, xv+494; Vol. II, ix+488 pages. 

Das nachapostolische Zeitalter: Geschichte der christlichen Gemeinden vom Beginn 
der Flavierdynastie bis zum Ende Hadrians. Dargestellt von Rudolph Knopf. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. xii+468 pages. M. 9. 
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from the conventional method of treatment, and attacking it from unac- 
customed points of view. Both Harnack and Knopf treat broadly of early 
Christianity as a whole. They differ in that the first covers the longer 
period which ends with the Nicene Council, and the second takes the 
period which ends with the reign of Hadrian. But Harnack views the 
history as a process of expansion, and Knopf regards it as the unfolding 
of community life. But with both the main question is: Can we secure 
fresh glimpses of the beginnings of Christianity by singling out one phase 
of the subject, fixing the eye upon it, and viewing all else as related to that ? 

A natural result of this method is the increasing difficulty of recog- 
nizing in the earliest days of Christianity the lines and colors with which the 
modern Christian has been made familiar by the conventional church 
historian of the past. These studies force the conviction that if one is to 
hold to a denominational (i. e., the conventional) standpoint with any 
degree of tenacity, he must somehow persuade himself that the develop- 
ment of principles held valid in the apostolic and subapostolic ages neces- 
sarily leads to his position, and not that his position is even in the most 
essential respects identical with that of the apostles or of the subapos- 
tolic church. The only other alternative is the subjugation of history 
to the yoke of sectarian interest or partisan prejudice, which, it goes with- 
out saying, no honest man would at the present day be willing to entertain 
as morally permissible. 

To illustrate these features of the current method, let us take the ques- 
tions of baptism and church polity in early Christianity. From the nature 
of the case, these are matters which were bound to establish sharp lines 
of division among earnest-minded Christians; and they did so. But, in 
the light of investigations such as those before us, what modern doctrine 
of baptism can be said to be completely vindicated ? If we take Harnack 's 
findings as decisive, the baptism of infants began to be practised in the 
church not earlier than the middle of the second century (Vol. II, p. 483). 
This would favor the antipedobaptist position. But in the very next 
sentence the same historian informs us that baptism was held to be "a 
mystery which involved decisive consequences of a natural and super- 
natural kind," and "to actually cancel all past sins." The typical anti- 
pedobaptist will find small comfort in this doctrine, which would suit 
rather his neighbor of the sacramentarian persuasion, who would not 
withhold baptism from infants, because it imparts grace needed by them. 
But if the believer in the supernatural efficacy of the ordinance finds his 
theory vindicated to that extent, he must not rejoice prematurely; for 
he is destined to receive a rude shock when he comes to discover, through 
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Knopf's investigations, that the authority to baptize was not vested in 
the clergy, but in the people. Baptism was not a church sacrament, but 
the privilege of every believer leading others to faith in Christ, though, of 
course, usually administered by office-bearers in public church services. 
Similarly as to the form of baptism, our historians agree that the normal 
method was that of immersion, but not necessarily of submersion. Pour- 
ing the water on the head of a candidate was permitted (Knopf, pp. 271, 
272); and its main and common signification was taken to be ceremonial 
purification. Subordinate correlated ideas were occasionally read into 
it, making it a rite of initiation, the symbol of the impartation of the Holy 
Spirit, the emblem of the new birth and of illumination, the seal of accep- 
tance with God, and the sign of communion in the death of Christ. 

The picture thus put on the canvas, as far as it refers to baptism, is 
one in which each of the varying wings of the mode n church may find 
some lineament or color of its own doctrine and practice, but none the 
complete image of that doctrine. And what is true of baptism is equally 
true of church polity. On this point both Harnack and Knopf present 
the results of some thoroughgoing researches (Harnack, Vol. II, pp. 46- 
114; Knopf, pp. 147-222), and their results agree. The organization 
of the subapostolic church did not correspond with that of any modern 
Christian body. It was not exactly Episcopal, although the terminology 
of Episcopalianism is used in it quite extensively and consistently; but 
neither was it exactly Presbyterian, in form at least, though in principle 
it approaches thh polity; nor was it Congregational, although some fea- 
tures of it would indicate the recognition of Congregational democracy 
as the dominant idea. It was more like a composite photograph out of 
which, by the elimination of some lines and the "forcing" of others, any 
one of the great historic patterns of church polity might be educed. 

Evidently a method of investigation which leads to such results is free 
from partisan bias, and without question this freedom is a great gain. 
Even though what has been reached thus far may not be regarded as final, 
there is in it the promise of great help. Properly used, this method may 
be expected to lead to the exact facts as to early Christianity. The further 
problem of how nearly apostolic and subapostolic Christianity is to be 
regarded as ideal, and how far men should strive to restore the Christianity 
of the present to the pattern thus rediscovered, may be safely left to the 
enlightened Christian consciousness of the day. The task of history has 
been accomplished when it has thrown pure and full light on the past, 
and has led men to see the facts as they occurred. 

But the situation cannot be dismissed with this optimistic account 
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of the tendencies and principles at work. There are certain dangers into 
which the modern aggressive historian is apt to fall, and does fall if Har- 
nack and Knopf are to be taken as fair representatives of the class. If 
he has successfully found his way out of the swamp of sectarian prejudice 
on the one hand, he seems likely to wander, on the other, into the dense 
forest of conjecture, wherein he will see all sorts of fantastic forms in the 
dim light. And nowhere is this danger more subtle than at the very thresh- 
old of the investigation, in the almost preliminary step of the criticism of 
the sources. Breaking away from all traditional guidance, the investi- 
gator at once begins here to build out of very slight materials whole struc- 
tures of the authorship, date, and design of the literature he is about to 
use. Of course, he has a right to do so. So much of value has been 
secured through the use of rigid criticism in sifting sources that to protest 
against the process would be to put an obstacle in the way that leads to 
the truth. On the other hand, not enough can be said by way of urging 
caution, and a wholesome reserve in the acceptance of unproved theories 
in the realm of the criticism of sources. Space will not permit of our 
naming as illustrations anything more than the pastoral epistles and the 
fourth gospel, which both of our authors, upon insufficient grounds, as it 
seems to us, draw down into the second century. 

Andrew C. Zenos. 
McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 

Professor Bigg's book 2 on The Church's Task under the Roman Em- 
pire comprises four lectures delivered at Oxford. They are delight- 
ful reading, fresh and breezy in their manner, with an ease of handling the 
material that speaks of long familiarity. The footnotes add very much 
both to the size of the book and to its value. There is one lecture on " Educa- 
tion under the Empire," two on " Religion" and one on "Moral and 
Social Conditions;" also an excursus on the relation of Christians to 
the municipal councils and curial service. Professor Bigg sketches the 
task which lay before the church when she set out to evangelize the Graeco- 
Roman world. What kind of raw material did the church have to make 
over ? What was the intellectual, moral, and material condition of the 
people who made up the rank and file of the churches ? About the great 
public events of the empire Gibbon knew almost as much as we. Of 
the education, the club-life, the town government, and the daily life of 
the people we know far more today, and it is for the church historian 
to work this mass of new information into the substance of his science. 

'The Church's Task under the Roman Empire. With Preface, Notes, and an 
Excursus. By Charles Bigg. Oxford, 1905. 136 pages. $1.75. 
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In the two lectures on "Religion under the Empire" the author covers 
ground which is fairly familiar. His account of Isis-and Mithra-worship 
is an admirable summary of our information. On the other hand, in 
his sketch of Gnosticism, which he regards as a phase of heathenism, 
he seems to me to drop back into the old tone of contempt for the "mon- 
strous systems" of the Gnostics. "They maintained their existence 
down to the time of the Albigensian War and St. Thomas Aquinas. Dur- 
ing all these centuries they never produced a great man, or won a place in 
the kingdom of letters. The reason must surely have been that they 
addressed themselves to the congenital infirmities of the human mind, but 
could not satisfy its higher powers." This seems hardly fair. It assumes 
that during all these centuries there was a free field for thought, so that 
if Gnosticism had anything high and good in it, it would have appealed 
to men and won their approval. In reality Gnosticism after its first efflor- 
escence, was outside the pale of the church and subject to the asphyxiat- 
ing pressure that stifled all heretical parties. Would it be fair to say that 
the Waldenses existed for centuries without producing great men and 
great books, and therefore must have appealed to the congenital infirmities 
of human nature? During its early productive period Gnosticism cer- 
tainly produced great thinkers and made a deep literary impression. It 
would be hard to find a set of orthodox Christian thinkers in the second 
century who, man for man, could be matched against the chiefs of the 
Gnostic schools. 

The first lecture, on "Education under the Empire, "is exceedingly 
suggestive and of great practical value. Professor Bigg leaves the univer- 
sities aside, and deals with the grammar schools and schools of rhetoric, 
in which the common people received their education. As the public 
school follows our flag in the Philippines, so the grammar school followed 
the Roman standards. But the training was purely literary; its aim was 
to produce polished gentlemen, who could appreciate aesthetic beauty and 
make a fine speech on anything under the sun. It multiplied eloquent 
lawyers and fertile minor poets, and these "finicking dilettanti" were the 
material out of which the administrators of the empire were made. In 
these schools the children of Christian parents were educated, and some 
of the great church teachers, like Cyprian, Basil, and Augustine, had 
been professors of rhetoric. This training must have colored their style 
and vitiated their taste. One of the most important points emphasized 
by the author is that this [system of education neglected history and 
imparted no conception of historical development. As a consequence, 
credulity was unchecked by the habit of historical criticism, and the church 
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had no good answer when the Gnostics insisted on the moral inferiority 
of the Old Testament. With some ingenuity it would be possible to find 
parallels in our American theological education. 

The volume of lectures on Religions et sociStSs 3 is a product of the 
religious and educational situation in France. Theology, which used to 
be the mistress of the sciences, and gathered philosophy, history, and 
philology about her as her servants, has been banished from the universities, 
sacred history from the lyctes, and the catechism from the primary school. 
But the authors believe that religion has been so deeply interwoven in the 
texture of nascent civilization, and is still so important a part of social life, 
that the social and historical sciences are incomprehensible without it. 
The churches furnish nothing adequate "to the most modest demands 
of impartial science." Each church gives information only about one 
religion, in its present condition only, and only from a few aspects; the 
rest it ignores or vilifies. As the state is slow to respond to the scientific 
need, private initiative is taking it up. The volume before us has col- 
lected some of the lectures delivered at VEcole des hautes Studes sociales. 
They all treat religion mainly from its social aspect. M. Theodore 
Reinach contributes an introductory lecture on "Progress in Religion;" 
M. A. Puech, one on "The Christianity of the First Centuries and the 
Social Question;" M. Raoul Allier, one on "The Brethren of the Free 
Spirit;" M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, two on "Christianity and Democracy" 
and "Christianity and Socialism;" Baron Carra de Vaux, one on "Islam 
Confronting Modern Civilization;" and M. Hippolyte Dreyfus, one on 
"BabismandBehaism." The lecture on early Christianity and the social 
question is the only one that comes strictly within the scope of this review, 
and I shall confine my report to that. 

Has Christianity a social doctrine ? Does it at least contain a latent 
sociology ? The early Christians "had declared an implacable war against 
the pagan cults, and they could not escape entering into conflict with the 
empire, with the political authority. Were they also in violent opposition 
to the social condition of the Greek and Roman world ?" 

The answer is negative. Jesus proclaimed the messianic kingdom, 
but it was eschatological, and the oppressed and poor had to wait for it 
in patience. It is true, he turned especially to the poorer classes, but his 
pity was not so much for poverty as for all human woe. His social influ- 
ence was through brotherly love. The Jewish churches had no organ- 

iReligions et sociites: Lecons professies a I'Ecole des hautes etudes sociales. Par 
Theodore Reinach, A. Puech, Raoul Allier, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Carra de Vaux, 
Hippolyte Dreyfus. Paris, 1905. 286 pages. Fr. 6. 
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ized communism. The social question was transformed into a moral 
question. In the city churches of the empire, too, there was no attack on 
the social conditions. The slaves were fairly free in their choice of religion, 
and that was sufficient. In the first century men did not seek material aid 
in the churches, but brotherly fellowship, religious faith, and the hope of 
immortality. Justice would be realized only in the messianic revolution. 
As the hope of the parousia faded out, the charitable apparatus of the 
church became more important, but there was no attack on the social status. 
What sounds like communism in the Fathers was only insistence on large 
benevolence. Ebionitic communism became sectarian and heretical. 
Monasticism dug canals and ponds for the communistic impulses to gather 
in safety. In short, primitive Christianity was a purely religious move- 
ment and not at all social. It has always tolerated the existing social 
order, while opposing its principles. It had to take this course in the nature 
of things. But it was not under any obligation of becoming a prop of the 
existing order, as it has so often become. 

To all of which it is possible to assent and yet feel that the last word has 
not been said. 

The little book 4 by Bittlinger on "The Materializing of Religious 
Conceptions" is very fresh and seems to me very important. In ancient 
culture literary tradition and its authority counted for vastly more than 
with us. The educational system of the Greeks rested on the authority 
of Homer; the moral education of the Jews, on the authority of the law 
and the prophets; the old-catholic system of doctrine, on the inspired 
Scriptures. But ancient civilization had no historical comprehension of 
past conditions and no scientific methods of hermeneutic. It did not 
even dare to understand the past as it really was; for that would at 
once have revealed the gulf that separated the present from that past 
under whose ^authority the present sought to shelter its institutions and 
beliefs. The difficulty was further increased by the essential peculiarity 
of religious language. The language of religious genius is of marvelous 
power, but it is necessarily mysterious, symbolical, imaginative, enigmatic. 
The tamer minds materialize this poetic imagery. Religious reformers 
have to use the familiar terms of religion, but they infuse a new meaning 
into them. But later times again fail to perceive the new and higher 
sense, and there is an atavistic reversion to a lower stage of religion 
through faulty hermeneutic. 

*Die Materialisierung religidser Vorstelhmgen: Eine religionsphilosophische 
Studie auf geschichtlicher Grundlage. Von Ernst Bittlinger. Tubingen, 1905. 
128 pages. M. 2. 
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The science of exegesis has been revolutionized in our time, but the 
history of hermeneutic has been neglected. Yet it is most important 
for the study of religious origins to know how each epoch used and inter- 
preted the older religious authorities. The allegorizing of the Fathers 
is the point most often dwelt upon. It was, indeed, most important, 
for it sidetracked some parts of the Bible altogether and gagged 
the testimony of other portions. But it did not create new dogmas; it 
only proved by fanciful methods the doctrines already accepted. Our 
author emphasizes another tendency of even greater importance, which 
he calls the materializing of religious ideas. It is the opposite of alle- 
gorizing. In allegorizing a spiritual meaning is given to a statement 
which was meant as a prosaic statement of fact; in materializing a poetic 
and figurative expression is petrified into a crude statement of actual 
fact. Poetry becomes history; proverbial expressions are understood 
as historical data; mythological beings which had evaporated into mere 
figures of speech are taken as real, and thus become active myths once 
more; poetic personifications of abstract ideas are understood as actual 
hypostases. This tendency to materialize is not, like allegorizing, a 
conscious mental exercise, but is an unconscious drift and habit of mind. 
It was the dominant tendency in ancient hermeneutic, and has been pro- 
foundly influential in the creation of religious facts and history. 

Dr. Bittlinger adduces a very large amount of material from the Old 
and New Testament, and from Justin and Irenaeus, to explain and prove 
this process. He traces the account of the passage through the Red 
Sea, of the manna and the water from the rock, from the earlier to the 
later documents, and shows how the religious comprehension of God's 
help became more crudely miraculous by the materializing interpreta- 
tion put upon the older accounts. The conception of God and his help 
in human affairs became mechanical through this process; all history 
followed a cut-and-dried scheme. The hypostatizing of Wisdom, the 
Spirit, the Memra in Jewish theology; the transformation of prophetic 
vision into apocalypticism; the transmutation of religious stories into 
historical accounts by the Priest Codex — in all these our author sees the 
same process. 

In the section dealing with the New Testament the brief study of the 
fourth gospel from this point of view seems to me most interesting and 
noteworthy. In the full treatment of Justin and Irenaeus, who are selected 
as the chief representatives of old-catholic theology, the author shows 
how it was possible that the New Testament should offer so little resist- 
ance to the development of Catholic dogma, which departed so widely 
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from it. Christology, the sacraments, immortality, and the deification 
of man are treated under new and very interesting lights. Few will 
read the book without raising many objections in detail, but the main 
thesis is impressively confirmed. How was it possible that Catholic 
theology could ever be built on the foundation of the prophets and of 
Jesus? The decay of civilization and the passage of Christianity from 
the oriental to the western world account for a good deal; but the crea- 
tion of new religious facts by the materialization of religious ideas was 
another important factor. 

Das Abendmahl im Urchristentum s seems to be the Erstlingswerk of 
a young man. It bears all the marks of youth. The style lacks finish, 
abounds in cumbersome transitions and repetitions, and occasionally drops 
into grammatical errors. The writer is very radical, very sure of him- 
self, and impatient of inherited prejudices. But one feels kindly toward 
him. He is so doggedly honest, and he hews his way with a scientific 
obstinacy and mental grip that promise well. 

When Christ ate his last meal with the disciples, did he mean to insti- 
tute that mysterious and efficacious sacramental rite which the later 
church celebrated? Or did he institute a purely symbolical rite which 
he meant to have his disciples repeat in memory of him? Or did he 
perform a symbolical act which was meant to announce his death and 
comfort his disciples in that hour of trial, but without any idea of having 
it repeated ? Or was it an anticipation of the messianic meal to be cele- 
brated at his triumphal return, and without any reference to his impending 
death ? 

The first part of the book is a critical examination of these four propo- 
sitions, in that order. Hoffmann refutes each, but adopts a correct 
residuum in each. He regards them as successive interpretations put 
upon the eucharistic meal in the course of its evolution, each of which 
has left its layer of deposit in the New Testament records, and he under- 
takes to peel away these sedimentary strata to get at the original fact, 
and also to explain the successive interpretations put upon it. 

In the second part of the book he gives his own construction of the 
historical process. Jesus came to Jerusalem to depose the hierarchy. 
The cleansing of the temple failed to explode the mine. He realized 
his failure, but rose to the conviction that God would immediately inter- 
vene and give the victory. He did not expect his death. He had all 
drink of the cup to bind them together in mutual fidelity as a Treubund. 

5 Das Abendmahl im Urchristentum: Eine exegetische und historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung. Von Johannes Hoffmann. Berlin, 1903. 267 pages. 
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The words reported in connection with the cup and referring to his death 
are all of later origin. The meals celebrated by the earliest group of 
disciples were not intended to repeat the last meal (in this he differs from 
Spitta), but were held spontaneously as religious meals of the same sort 
as his last meal. The burning eschatological hope was their essence. 
The disciples met to await the coming of the Lord; the dyomj and the 
Selwvw were not distinct. But the riddle of Christ's death occupied 
them intensely. It was necessary for their faith to believe that he fore- 
knew and foretold his death. The last meal was the fitting occasion 
at which such an announcement would have been made. All that was 
needed was a reinterpretation of the symbolism. Now the original words 
"This is my body," were paralleled by the new phrase, "This is my 
blood." At this stage, then, the symbolic reference to his death was injected, 
but as yet there was no idea that their meals were repetitions of his last 
meal. 

Meanwhile their Christology was developing. Christ was a heavenly 
being. His death had not merely been foreknown; it must have had 
a profound propitiatory purpose. At this stage the words "shed for 
many" would be added. It became a duty of loving gratitude to remem- 
ber the death he had suffered for them, and they believed that he wanted 
them so to remember it and to repeat his action. Thus the third stage 
in the evolution of the meal was reached; it was a symbolic act expressing 
his atoning death and was to be repeated till his return. 

It was at this stage that Paul laid hold of it. It still contained the 
double element evenly balanced: the reference to the parousia and the 
reference to the atoning death. Now, Paul's theology everywhere laid 
the heaviest emphasis on the death of Christ. The eschatological hope 
was still vivid with him, but it was drifting toward the circumference 
of his thinking; salvation, as he conceived it, was essentially moral and 
in the present tense. Paul would not have invented the eucharist. He 
found it, and reconstructed it under the influence of his dominant idea. 
The eschatological element receded still farther; "until he come" is the 
last remnant of it in Paul's account; the reference to drinking the fruit 
of the vine again in the kingdom drops out. The reference to the atoning 
death is further emphasized by a slight change in the phrase: "this cup 
is the new covenant in my blood". Thus, Paul's conception of the act 
influenced his report of it, and his report in turn influenced the synoptists. 
It was now not merely an act of remembrance, but an act of con- 
fession, a declaration of the Lord's death. Through it the worshipers 
entered into communion with the Lord, the Spirit, as heathen worshipers 
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communed with their deities in sacrificial meals. It was more; it was not 
only a communion with the Spirit, but with the body and blood. It was 
this idea that was seized by Hellenic thought. Paul's idea of Christ's 
death as the emancipation from the Jewish law remained incomprehensible 
to Greek thought; the mystic sacramental union was wholly congenial, 
and that was elaborated. 

There are additional sections discussing the views of Ignatius, John, 
the Didache", and Justin Martyr. Also a comparison between the Greek 
mysteries and the eucharist. Altogether it is a book that bristles with 
question marks, and is often most suggestive where the reader differs 
most widely from the author. 

Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

To the history of the earliest Christian churches Harnack makes a 
valuable contribution in a book which his publishers have just laid before 
us. 6 In his memorable work on the spread of Christianity in the first 
three centuries he considered briefly the relation of the primitive Christians 
to military life. In the present book he takes up the theme again and 
treats it at greater length. 

The study falls into two main divisions. In the first the author con- 
siders the relation of the gospel, as a message of peace, to strife and war. 
Here he cites first of all the references of the New Testament to the sub- 
ject. He finds little of a determinate character. Christ and the apostles 
neither condemned nor approved war in itself. Passing from the New 
Testament to the earliest uncanonical Christian writers, he finds them 
following the example thus set for them, except that they begin to regard 
the church as an army and its clergy as military officers to whom exact 
obedience is due. Later, as in the case of Origen, this imagery is 
retained, and even made more emphatic, while secular warfare by the 
Christian is pointedly condemned. Still later the figure is developed in 
various directions, while the condemnation of all earthly warfare by 
the Christian is made more express and vehement. 

In the second part of his work Harnack considers the much narrower 
subject of the relation of the church to the calling of the soldier. War 
might have been condemned while still many of those who waged it might 
have been regarded as Christian brethren. Were the members of the 

6 Militia Christi: Die christliche Religion und der Soldatenstand in den ersten 
drei Jahrhunderten. Von Adolph Harnack. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. 129 pages. 
M. 2. 
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church permitted to serve as soldiers? The Roman army was recruited 
chiefly by voluntary enlistments. Hence the church was called upon to 
decide this question. 

But until about 170 A. D. it is not once mentioned by any Christian 
writer. Multitudes of other ethical questions are discussed, but this one is 
ignored. The silence may be explained on the supposition that Christians 
were permitted to enlist as a matter of course, so that nothing was thought 
of their action. It may be explained also on the supposition that but few 
Christians enlisted, the condemnation of military life being so well under- 
stood that the converts avoided it without discussion. Of these two 
explanations Harnack decidedly prefers the second. There were some 
Christians in the army, but their number was so insignificant that they 
attracted little attention. 

After 170, however, they became sufficiently conspicuous to suggest 
a discussion of their profession. It was condemned as unlawful. But 
this did not prevent all Christians from adopting it. Thus, when Con- 
stantine began his victorious career, a majority of his soldiers were Chris- 
tians, and his adoption of Christianity was more politic than it has often 
seemed to those who have commented upon it. After his time all oppo- 
sition to the calling of the soldier ceased in the church. 

Rev. G. Horner, in his edition and translation of The Statutes of the 
A pes ties, ' has made a valuable contribution to the discussion concerning 
the sources of the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions. He holds 
that the Apostolic Constitutions were probably "written in Greek by the 
pseudo-Ignatius in Syria, and probably at Antioch, A. D. 350-400." But 
he supposes that the author worked from materials already existing in 
writing, a part of which he identifies with the documents gathered together 
in this volume. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

The Valerian Persecution 8 is written by a Catholic historian who in 
aiming to make a critical use of the sources succeeds far better than many 
writers belonging to the Roman church, when they set forth the experiences 

1 The Statutes oj the Apostles; or, Canones Ecclesiastici. Edited, with Trans- 
lation and Collation from Ethiopic and Arabic MSS.; also a Translation of the Saidic 
and Collation of the Bohairic Versions; and Saidic Fragments. By G. Horner. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate, 1904. xxxix+480 pages. Ss. td. 

8 The Valerian Persecution: A Study oj the Relations between Church and 
State in the Third Century, A. D. By Patrick J. Healy. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905., xv + 285 pages. $1.50. 
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of the early martyrs. He deliberately rejects much material found in 
the Acta Martyrum as wholly unworthy of credence, while yet accepting 
much that, to say the least, borders close on the edge of legend. The 
marvelous dreams and visions which gave guidance and comfort to the 
confessors and martyrs, and the precise predictions contained in them 
which were literally fulfilled, appear not to have taxed the author's cred- 
ulity. The critical historian who bases his narrations on hagiographical 
writings has for his task the separating of fact from fable — a task in which 
Professor Healy has only partly succeeded. 

The bare historic facts preserved to us concerning the persecution 
under Valerian could be set down in a very few pages. The author has 
so brought together these scattered details, and amplified these meager 
notices, as to make upon the mind a pleasing and plausible impression. 
How far his delineation accords with the actual history we can never 
know, but, in view of the paucity and legendary character of the material 
at his command, his attempted reconstruction has been, on the whole, 
skilfully and judiciously made. By far the most noted victim of the 
persecution was Cyprian, whose deportment his friends report as com- 
mendable throughout; the accusations of his adversaries our author passes 
in silence. 

In the book are nine chapters, only four of which deal strictly with the 
Valerian persecution. The first four describe the irreconcilable antagon- 
ism between paganism and Christianity, the repressive measures of the 
several emperors beginning with Nero, the internal confusion of the empire, 
and the invasions of the barbarians. The ninth chapter deals with the death 
of Valerian, the ensuing civil disorders, the accession of Gallienus 
and his edict of toleration, "which guaranteed to the Christians 
the full and free exercise of their religion." These chapters are quite as 
valuable as those which treat of the Valerian persecution proper. The 
data on which they rest are more genuinely historic, and the matters 
with which they deal are of prime importance. 

The tone of the work throughout is candid and temperate, the style 
is clear and engaging, and the conclusions reached are, with minor excep- 
tions, justified by the evidence. 

The Latin Writings of St. Patrick 9 is a section out of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The writings include the Confession and 
the Epistle to Coroticus. They are given in the Latin and in an English 

9lAbri Sancti Patricii: The Latin Writings of Saint Patrick. Edited, with 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By Newport J. D. White. ["Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXV, Sec. C, No. 7."] Dublin: University Press, 
1905. Pp. 201-326. 25. 
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translation. The critical apparatus is exhaustive. It includes, among 
other matters, notices of the six manuscripts which are still preserved, a 
carefully selected bibliography, notes on the text and on biblical quota- 
tions, a list of recurrent phrases, an index of scriptural references, and 
an index of authorities. Here is furnished an apparatus criticus on the 
brief but most precious writings of the great apostle of the Irish, which 
seems to have exhausted the present knowledge of the subject. Readers 
whose chief interest is to learn of Patrick at first hand will turn to the text 
and its translation; learned specialists will find their pleasure in the accom- 
panying dissertations. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 
The University of Chicago. 

THE MEDLEVAL PERIOD 

In mediaeval church history we have an interesting work 10 by Albert 
Michael Koniger. Burchard I was bishop of Worms from 1000 to 1025. 
He was an industrious and just ruler, who did much to correct the dis- 
orders of his dark age. One of his most important measures was the com- 
piling and publishing of an extensive work on canon law. This labor 
was occasioned by the confusion of the existing codes and the ignorance 
of the clergymen whose duty it was to interpret and enforce them. The 
entire compilation consists of twenty books. Burchard adapted the 
collection of laws to his own time, omitting much that had become dead 
when he wrote, so that his work is a mirror of his age. It is in this sense 
that Koniger interprets it. He is aware of the danger of taking a code 
of laws against vice and crime as an evidence that no virtue existed, and 
checks himself from this extreme. We do not know any other picture 
of Germany as it was at the beginning of the eleventh century at once so 
comprehensive, so minute, so temperate, and so fair. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 

This collection" of Professor Boehmer includes a very learned and 
critical introduction of seventy-two pages, followed by documents which 
he classifies as genuine, doubtful, and spurious; and embracing important 
discussions of various matters, such as the stigmata. A short but valuable 

10 Burchard I. von Worms und die deutsche Kirche seiner Zeit (1000-1025): Ein 
kirchen- und sittengeschichtliches Zeitbild. Von Albert Michael Koniger. Munchen: 
Lentner, 1905. 244 pages. M. 4.80. 

11 Analekten zur Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi. Von H. Boehmer. Tubin- 
gen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 146 pages. 
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glossary is also added. The work has been very carefully done in all its 
parts, and is an invaluable contribution to the study of St. Francis and 
his times. 

J. W. Moncrief. 
The University of Chicago. 

THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 

Strangely enough, the thrilling story of Italy still waits to be told. The 
masters tell us that it cannot be done until a vast amount of preliminary 
work in the way of investigating the history of the many Italian communes 
shall have been accomplished. They warn us that all prior attempts will 
be unreliable and so well-nigh useless. This work is being carried on 
by such competent scholars as Villari, who has made a most valuable 
contribution in his History of Florence. 

When we saw the announcement of Mr. Sedgwick's Short History 
of Italy, 12 we entertained the hope that at last we were to have a general 
history of Italy. But when we referred to the short preface, we found the 
author hastening to tell us that his volume?' makes no pretense to original 
investigation, or even to an extended examination of the voluminous litera- 
ture which deals with every part of the subject." This is at first a dis- 
appointment. However, as we read on, we became convinced that the 
author is excessively modest, and that, for a book made up from secondary 
sources, and, as his bibliography at the end of the volume indicates, a 
rather limited range of these, he has given us a valuable and interesting 
book. We came to the end wishing that it had been longer, and with 
a distinct impression that its author ought to continue his studies in Italian 
history, get acquainted with the original sources, and at last give us in mod- 
erate compass the general history of Italy for which English readers are 
waiting. 

He shows good judgment in selecting the points of greatest interest, 
and putting the emphasis there. These points are the papacy, the 
Renaissance, and the Risorgimento, reserving as much space as possible 
for the great men who brought these movements to pass. The publishers 
have made a very convenient and attractive volume. 

General and special studies of the Italian Renaissance have long 
been the fashion, and continue to be so in our own times. The literature 
is already nearly boundless and fathomless. Studies of Dante alone, 
whose career was just at the beginning of the period, would, if collected, 

™ A Short History of Italy. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Cambridge: Riverside Press, 1903. 443 pages. 
$2. 
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make a good-sized library, and almost every phase of the movement has 
had relatively equal attention. Yet hitherto there has been no monograph 
on the conspicuous women of the period. To fill this vacancy is the task 
that Mr. Hare has set for himself. 13 

He begins with a very interesting chapter, covering forty pages, on 
"The Daughters of the Renaissance," and the influences that surrounded 
them and contributed to the development of their various personalities. 
Then he arranges the noble ladies of the period geographically. The 
first class consists of two leading spirits of the house of Medici — Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, wife of Piero dei Medici, and Clarice degli Orsini, wife of 
Lorenzo dei Medici. Then follow two queens of Naples, princesses of 
the house of Anjou — Giovanna I and Giovanna II. Then we have a 
group of four Lombard princesses, among whom are Beatrice d' Este, 
duchess of Milan, and Re'nee of France, duchess of Ferrara. From 
among the "daughters of Venice "he selects Caterina Carnaro, queen of 
Cyprus, and Bianca Capello, grand duchess of Florence. The last group 
is of the "Great Ladies of Rome and Romagna." Of these Lucrezia 
Borgia attracts special attention. The author reviews the life of Lucrezia 
in the light of recent investigations of historians. Among these we note 
the "Justification" of Gregorovius. These investigations make it prob- 
able that Lucrezia does not deserve the hatred that was so justly due 
Alexander VI and his nefarious son, Caesar. Nevertheless, he thinks that 
"the last word has not yet been spoken. The character of Lucrezia 
Borgia still awaits the final verdict of a broader knowledge." 

There are ten portraits from such artists as Titian, Botticelli, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Raphael. The volume is winsome and worthy a place 
in the literature of the Renaissance. 

J. W. Monchief. 

The University of Chicago. 

THE REFORMATION PERIOD 

The well-known selection of the more important writings of Luther 1 * 
formerly published in Brunswick is now transferred to Schwetschke & 
Son, Berlin. It is one of the most critical of the many collections of his 
works. The two supplementary volumes which lie before us have just 
been added to the Berlin edition. They contain "Against the Heavenly 
Prophets," "Monastic Vows," and "Concerning the Bondage of the 

'3 The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renaissance. By Christopher 
Hare. New York: Scribner, 1904. 367 pages. $3 net. 

**Luthers Werke. Erganzungsbande I und II. Herausgegeben von Otto 
Scheel. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1905. 376 and 550 pages. M. 8. 
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Will." The treatise on "Monastic Vows" has given rise in recent times 
to a vigorous controversy, owing to the attack of Denifle, and the editor 
therefore appends to it a series of notes extending through more than two 
hundred pages, and ably repelling the assault. These supplementary 
volumes are in every way worthy of their distinguished predecessors. 

Two republications of Luther's small Catechism are before us, 
each containing excellent peculiarities. 

One IS reproduces it in its oldest form, and is provided with abundant 
critical annotations and twenty of the original illustrations by Hans 
Behaim. 

While the first of these republications gives us the Catechism in its 
oldest form, the second 16 gives it to us in the form in which Luther finally 
left it. It was in the edition of 1536 that the Small Catechism reached its 
highest state, and represented best the thought of the Reformer, who had 
improved it greatly by many minor changes. To this exact reprint is 
prefixed an introduction of 132 pages. The curious and copious learning 
of this preface is exceeded in interest only by the Catechism itself, with its 
coarse but powerful engravings illustrating the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord's prayer, and baptism. 

Kohler gives us a survey of the recent literature on the German Refor- 
mation produced by Roman Catholic writers. 17 The output is somewhat 
extensive. The larger part of it is popular, rather than critical, and 
scarcely worthy of serious attention. A smaller part, however, is char- 
acterized by adequate learning and controversial skill, and gives some 
trouble to its Protestant opponents. Here Kohler places the books of 
"Denifle, the Luther-killer," who comes into the battle "club in hand 
and covered with the Dominican hood;" Janssen, the author of the His- 
tory 0} the German People, and the scholars engaged upon the splendid 
publications of the Gorres Society. Occasionally he pauses to break a 
theological lance with such champions as these. His survey of the field 

is Dr. Martin Luthers Kleiner Katechismus nach den dltesten Ausgaben, in hock- 
deutscher, niederdeutscher und lateinischer Sprache. Herausgegeben und mit kri- 
tischen und sprachlichen Anmarkungen versehen. Von Karl Knoke. Mit .20 Abbil- 
dungen nach Hans Behaim. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1904. vii + 133 



16 Enchiridion: Der kleine Catechismus fur die gemeine Pfarher und Prediger. 
D. Martin Luther, Wittemberg: gedrukt Nick. Schir, 1536. Facsimile-Neudruck 
herausgegeben von O. Albrecht. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1905. 

'» Katkolizismus und Reformation: Kritisches Referat iiber die wissenschoft- 
lichen Leistungen der neueren katholischen Theologie auf dem Gebiete der Reforma- 
(ionsgeschichte. Von Walther Kohler. Giessen: Topelmann, 1905. 88 pages. 
M. 1.80. 
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of literary battle, on the whole, is fair, and it is eminently breezy, popular, 
and readable. 

A slight but real contribution to the history of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion is made by Dr. Karl Holl in his lecture on the Spiritual Exercises 
of Ignatius Loyola. 18 The Spiritual Exercises is now attracting a more 
sympathetic study on the part of Protestants than it has heretofore received. 
It is no longer the fashion to treat it with ridicule. Its power is recognized, 
and Protestant writers are seeking to understand it. To the stream 
of books written with this purpose in view Holl adds one which, though 
small, is well worthy of attention. 

A study for which the world has been waiting many generations is 
at last accomplished by Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. His History of the 
Inquisition in the Middle Ages treated of the institution throughout Europe 
in its earlier development. He now gives us a History of the Inquisition 
in Spain. 19 He takes up the story in 1480, pursues it through four 
volumes, and brings it down to the latest times. All that Lea has thus far 
published has been everywhere received as authorative, and there is no 
doubt that the present work will be welcomed as warmly and given a 
place of final authority. Only the first volume has appeared, but it gives 
the highest promise for the others. The documents on which this history 
is based are only too abundant, and the author modestly confesses that he 
has not been able to master all the vast accumulation. Yet he has gone 
far enough into it to be able to present an accurate and complete survey 
of the subject. The later volumes will be awaited with eager interest. 

The authorship of "The Epistles of Obscure Men" has never before 
received such a searching study as that which Brecht has just published. 20 
His chief argument is derived from style. But his judgment of the style 
is by no means a subjective impression. It proceeds from a careful and 
detailed analysis. While the chief emphasis is placed upon the argument 
from style, the historical evidence receives attention, and it is shown that 
the two tell the same story. The author concludes that Part I was writ- 
ten by Crotus Rubeanus, and Part II by Von Hutten. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University op Chicago. 

i&Die geistlichen Xjbungen des Ignatius von Loyola: Eine psychologische Studie. 
Von Karl Holl. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. 35 pages. M. 0.60. 

'9 A History of the Inquisition in Spain. By Henry Charles Lea. In 4 vols. 
Vol. I. New York: Macmillan, 1906. xii + 620 pages. $2.50. 

a° Die Verjasser der Epistola Obscurorum Virorum. Von Walther Brecht. 
Strassburg: Trubner, 1904. xxv + 383 pages. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH CHURCH HISTORY 
English Church History: From the Death of King Henry VII. to 
the Death 0} Archbishop Parker" is a companion piece to English Church 
History: From the Death of Archbishop Parker to the Death of Charles 
I., a notice of which appeared in this Journal a year ago. (Vol. IX, No. 
2, April, 1905.) In both volumes the object of the lectures "was, and is, 
to stimulate interest in the fortunes of the Church of England at very 
critical periods of its history." Doubtless readers whose sympathies 
are strongly enlisted in behalf of the Anglican church will find their interest 
stimulated, but perhaps their bias would be corrected by reading books 
written in a less partisan spirit. In the Anglican church itself there are 
many who cannot assent to Professor Plummer's judgment. Wolsey 
was not as good and great as he is painted, nor was Thomas Cromwell 
as mean and bad. Edward VI, Somerset, and Cranmer deserve better 
treatment than they get, and Elizabeth gets better than she deserves. 
All, of whatever type, who opposed Anglicanism receive scant courtesy. Pap- 
ists and Puritans who wanted less or more doctrinal and ceremonial change 
were tipping viciously the even Anglican scale of primitive tradition. The 
Calvinists come in for the hardest epithets, the Lutherans for the milder, 
and the Papists for the mildest. The grave fault of the Church of Rome 
was the intolerance and insolence with which it made the wholly unwarranted 
claim to be the church of God in England, thereby causing English Chris- 
tians to separate from the Church of England and to incur the guilt of 
schism. From Augustine's time the English church was wholly independ- 
ent of Rome, and Rome's interference and encroachment were illegal and 
outrageous. Our author asserts, "with perfect confidence, that the Church 
of England since the Reformation is simply the old Church of England, 
with its face washed and dried with a very rough towel." 

We are quite willing that Professor Plummer should write a book from 
the standpoint of a member of the Church of England, but we regret that 
he is so swayed by ecclesiastical prepossessions as to descend to the arts 
of the special pleader. It can hardly be that the real interests of his church 

will be served by such methods. 

Eri B. Httlbert. 
The University of Chicago. 

Cranmer is "the most mysterious and, after Henry VIII, the most 
influential factor in the Anglican Reformation." Professor Pollard 

"English Church History: From the Death of King Henry VII. to the Death of 
Archbishop Potter. By Alfred Plummer. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner 
1905. xv + 194 pages. $1 net. 
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resolves the mystery of the great Protestant archbishop by trying to under- 
stand the age in which he lived; he justifies his influence by giving us in 
flesh and blood, as we have not before met him, a great, kindly, honest, 
moderate man. The book is written to extenuate Cranmer, to mitigate 
any harsh judgment that superficial acquaintance with the facts of his 
life would pronounce against him. Yet it is with a historian's knowledge 
and fairness that the estimate is made; the partisan spirit is not detected. 
Pollard has no all-governing church theory, no ecclesiastical motif 
for strangely misreading events. The book" is good in its delineation of 
character; Cranmer and his contemporaries alike stand out with great 
clearness. It is good in its treatment of the events of the stirring times 
of Henry, Edward, and Mary, and some of the footnotes throw new light 
on long controverted points. Pollard's biography is fuller than that of 
Canon Mason, and it is very fortunately, for the ordinary reader, free 
from the High Church prejudices of Jenkyns and Dixon. 

John McLaughlan. 
The University of Chicago. 

The year 1505 has generally been accepted as the year of the birth 
of John Knox. The year 1905 was observed throughout the Presbyterian 
world as its four-hundredth anniversary. This quarter-centenary com- 
memoration called out a long list of biographies. Some of these are 
superficial and ephemeral; others are learned and enduring. Some are 
savagely denunciatory, having the set purpose to blast the reformer's 
reputation; others are excessively laudatory, extenuating, and even justify- 
ing, his most patent shortcomings and sins. The two biographies by Cowan* 3 
and Macmillan* 4 aim to avoid extremes. Both writers see in Knox a hero 
of the first order, but neither ranks him as a demigod. They award to 
him a place second to none in Scottish annals, but his faults are not con- 
doned. Both authors rely chiefly on the Lives by McCrie and Brown, 
and Laing's Edition of Knox's Works. Cowan is an Aberdeen professor, 
and has produced the more learned work; Macmillan is a Glasgow pastor, 
and has written to meet the wants of the less exacting public. Cowan 
contends that the traditional date, 1505, is wrong, and marshals the proofs 
for a date eight or nine years later; Macmillan devotes an appendix to 

« Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation, /4SP-/556. By A. F. Pollard. 
New York and London: Putnam, 1904. xv+ 399 pages. $1.35. 

*3 John Knox, the Hero 0} the Scottish Reformation. By Henry Cowan. New 
York and London: Putnam, 1905. xxxiii + 404 pages. $1.35 net. 

'* John Knox: A Biography. By D. Macmillan. With an Appreciation of the 
Reformer by Principal Story. London: Melrose, 1905. vii+317 pages. $1.50. 
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the arguments which defend the year usually accepted. Many writers 
have charged Knox with cowardice in quitting Scotland in a time of special 
need and danger in answer to the call of his English congregation in Geneva. 
Cowan frees him from the charge and vindicates his conduct; Macmillan 
handles the case lightly, merely noting that "he did not feel at liberty 
to resist the appeal." Cowan's mind is more open to the serious defects 
in the character of his hero, and he says plainly that with his "intolerant 
zeal" against the Romanists, his "uncharitable judgments regarding the 
actions and motives of his opponents," and "his condonation of Beaton's 
and Rizzio's assassinations," it is "impossible for us to sympathize;" 
Macmillan does not find it in his way to animadvert upon any of these 
things. Both authors narrate the leading events in the life of Knox, and 
dwell at length on his Confession oj Faith and Book of Discipline, his rela- 
tions with Mary Stuart, his political and doctrinal writings, and his great 
rfile in the Scottish Reformation. In Cowan on almost every page are 
footnotes which cite the authorities and elucidate the text; in Macmillan 
footnotes are absent. Cowan has given a full bibliography; Macmillan 
barely names five or six authors in his preface. The illustrations in Cowan 
are finer and more numerous than those in Macmillan. The index in 
Cowan is admirable; that in Macmillan is almost worthless. The work 
by Cowan is the more scholarly, the more unbiased, and the more valuable. 
There is a fascinating but rather gruesome interest in the perusal of 
Rev. Mr. Henderson's 25 recital of the trials by the Scotch Ecclesiastical 
courts of a dozen men or more accused of teachings not in accord with 
the Westminster Standards. Among the culprits are John Simson, 
W. M'Gill, Edward Irving, John Macleod Campbell, James Morison, three 
or four authors of the Scotch Sermons, Robertson Smith, Marcus Dods, 
A. B. Bruce, and George Adam Smith. These men were brought to trial 
for heretical teachings of various sorts, such as affirming the true and com- 
plete human nature of Christ and the universality of his atonement, the 
salvation of all children dying in babyhood and the possibility of the 
salvation of heathen who follow the light they have, the legitimacy of 
biblical criticism and the validity of many of its findings. They were 
arraigned before the courts of the church for denying the doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration, the historicity of the early chapters of Genesis, the crea- 
tion of the world and man six thousand years ago, the lapse of the race from 
a state of paradisaic innocence, the transmission of hereditary guilt, the 
objective character of the atonement as a satisfaction rendered to divine 

*s The Religious Controversies of Scotland. By Henry F. Henderson. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1905. 274 pages. $1.75, net. 
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justice, and "the everlasting punishment in eternal fire" of the non-elect 
because of Adam's transgression. These theological controversies and church 
trials reveal the conceptions of Christianity which Scotch orthodoxy, in the 
Nineteenth Century, felt itself bound to maintain, and also through what 
sharp and bitter conflicts more enlightened views of our religion have been 
forced to make their way. Many of these heretical opinions for which 
Scotch preachers and teachers lost their standing in the church are still in 
hot dispute, but many more, happily, have ceased to be heretical 
with the advancing intelligence and sanity and freedom of the Christian 
mind. 

While the volume by Dr. Henderson explains the Scotch religious 
controversies in the last century, that by Principal Donaldson* 6 deals with 
the still more momentous issues which emerge with the dawn of the pres- 
ent century. By the decision of the House of Lords the vast properties of 
the Free Church of Scotland pass over to the "Wee Frees," a little com- 
pany of belated ministers who in 1900 refused to acquiesce in the union of 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian. The ground of the verdict 
of the last court of appeal is that the Free Church has departed from 
the literal and rigid terms of the Confession of Faith, thereby forfeiting 
its belongings of whatever sort to the insignificant minority who still 
accept the Confession in its original bare, bald literalness. This, with 
its manifold implications, is the theme to which the principal of St. 
Andrews addresses himself. In his first chapter he cites passage after 
passage in the Wesminster Confession of Faith, which it is impossible for an 
intelligent Christian in this day to believe. No Presbyterian the world over 
whose belief is worthy of respect can by any possibility subscribe to every 
article of the Confession in the sense its authors intended. In the second 
chapter the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England are treated in 
the same way. The Articles go less into details than the Confession, and 
so the difficulty is somewhat lessened, though in no essential respect is it 
removed. No honest and intelligent English churchman can possibly 
receive and teach the Articles in their evident and designed meaning. 
In the third chapter the legal aspects of subscription to these creeds are 
considered, and there is pointed out the perilous situation of every holder of 
a church living and the uncertainty of his tenure in view of the recent 
decision of the House of Lords. The fourth chapter deals with the moral 
and religious aspects of the subject, and compulsory subscription is reviewed 

16 The Westminster Confession of Faith and the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England: The Legal, Moral, and Religious Aspects of Subscription to Them. By 
James Donaldson. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1005. Pp. ix+168. 3s. 6d. 
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in the light of its disastrous consequences to clergymen themselves, and to 
the people to whom they minister. Both parties are morally debauched, 
and religion itself is discredited, when ministers and priests pose before 
the people, professing one thing and believing another. In the next 
chapter sundry remedies are proposed for these most baleful evils. In the 
final chapter the appointed teachers in the "Wee Free Church" and their 
teachings are taken in hand. First of all, the signifiant fact is noted that 
the "Wee Frees" among their thirty-three ministers could not find a single 
representative deemed fit for a professorship or a lectureship in their 
newly constituted college. They were obliged to muster their teaching 
staff from outside their own ranks. Then, secondly, from the writings of 
these teachers it is discovered that "they do not adhere rigidly to the Con- 
fession of Faith or to the dogmas of their predecessors," which strict adher- 
ence is the very ground on which the House of Lords adjudged the "Wee 
Frees" to be the genuine original church and entitled to all the property. 
Principal Donaldson's volume ought to awaken serious inquiry in the 
minds of all Christians who are fettered by creed subscriptions, for it all 
goes to show how unwise it is, and how dishonest and how morally ruinous, 
to cling to an outworn creed and outwardly to maintain religious tenets 
which the subscriber knows are no longer tenable. 

Eri B. Hulbert. 

The University of Chicago. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

Three volumes 1 ' lie on our table which are as unlike as three books 
can well be, except that all three treat of religious liberty. Three writers 
— a French Positivist, a French Romanist, and an American Protestant — 
animated by sentiments wholly unlike, pursue historical investigations 
in three distinct domains, and maintain with spirit three conflicting theses. 
All three center their thoughts on the rights of conscience, freedom of wor- 
ship, separation of church and state, and the social, civil, and religious 
equality of all citizens before the law; but the events and principles under 
review in each case are marshaled and interpreted according to each 
writer's predetermination. 

The History of Religious Toleration by the Comtist is really a 

't Histoire de la toltrance religieuse: Evolution a" tin principe social. Par 
Ame'dee Matagrin. Paris: Fischbacher, 1905. 447 pages. 

L'histoire, le texte el la destinee du Concordat de 1801. Par Em. SeVestre. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1905. xxiv+702 pages. 

The Development oj Religious Liberty in Connecticut. By M. Louise Greene. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. xiii+552 pages. $2 net. 
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recital of shocking intolerance by the Christian church, chiefly the 
Roman church, through the centuries. A few pages at the beginning 
are devoted to the politico-religious regime among the Egyptians, the 
Israelites, the Greeks, and the Romans in pre-Christian times. It is 
maintained that these ancient peoples were not intolerant in the modern 
sense of the word. The bulk of the volume, however, is given to a 
historic review of the persecuting spirit and enactments of the Christians 
from the time of Jesus down to the French Revolution. Christ's followers 
departed from his spirit, and from the date of their ascendancy in the 
Roman empire intolerance characterized the Christian church. Through 
the Middle Ages all opposition to the papal hierarchy, whether by heretics, 
schismatics, Jews, or Mohammedans, was suppressed and destroyed to 
the limit of Catholic power. In the sixteenth century the Lutherans, the 
Calvinists, and the Romanists persecuted to the death those who differed 
from them in creed and worship. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Europe continued to be the theater of religious fanaticism, 
bigotry, and persecution. So the horrible story unfolds itself through 
the centuries. 

M. Matagrin's treatment of his theme is defective in at least three 
respects. In the first place, he omits all reference to the persecutions by 
the Anglicans and Presbyterians in England and Scotland, and by the 
Puritans in the early history of the New World. Here were exhibitions 
of an intolerant spirit and resorts to exterminating measures of precisely 
the same un-Christian quality as those in France and on the continent 
generally. In the second place, the attempt to minimize the persecutions 
to which the early Christians were subjected, and to exonerate the Roman 
emperors, is a piece of special pleading which reflects on the candor and 
open-mindedness of the author. In the third place, the glory of the advo- 
cacy of liberal sentiments, and of the condemnation of religious tyranny, 
is attributed too exclusively to free-thinkers who renounce the church and 
repudiate Christianity. With shame we confess that many of the most 
consistent and praiseworthy advocates of religious tolerance were men of 
this class, but our author is untrue to history when he passes by in silence 
that great company of Anabaptists and Baptists who in old and in New 
England and on the continent were the most unswerving and thorough- 
going champions of absolute religious liberty, and to whom more than to 
all others the credit of emancipation from ecclesiastical despotism is due. 

The sentiments of L'Abbe" Sevestre are as unlike those of Matagrin 
as it is possible to conceive. We pass from an author in whose pages 
men who repudiate Christianity and the church are the sole defenders 
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of liberty, through whom mankind has been redeemed from Christian 
bigotry and tyranny, to an author who is a blind devotee of everything for 
which the papacy stands. He is writing about the Concordat, in connec- 
tion with which the papal church is always wholly right and all who differ 
with that church are always wholly wrong. It would be impossible to 
carry unreasoning party spirit to greater lengths. Here is a writer who 
believes that Catholicism alone is true; that it ought to continue to be 
the established religion of France; that its support ought to come from 
the state treasury; that enemies of the Concordat are enemies of God; 
that the divine vengeance will destroy the nation, if religious equality 
and freedom are allowed. 

Notwithstanding this rampant papal spirit, the book is packed with 
information of the highest value. The treatment of the subject is thorough- 
going and exhaustive. In numerous notes reference is made to the original 
sources. First of all a minutely detailed history of the Concordat is given, 
beginning with the proposed reconciliation of Bonaparte with Rome. 
Then the text of the Concordat is printed in full, with comments on the 
various clauses. Finally the present-day prospects of the Concordat are 
reviewed, with the urging of every sort of argument the author knows 
how to marshal against its abrogation and in favor of the continued 
union of church and state. (When the book was published, the vote in 
the Senate had not been taken, but the law as formulatd by the Chamber 
of Deputies is printed in full.) An appendix of more than 200 pages 
supplies a vast fund of information. 

Since the author sent his history and protest and warning to the press, 
the enemies of God and religion have brought the dreaded catastrophe 
upon France. The state has totally severed its connection with the church 
and is now putting the provisions of the law into vigorous operation. The 
Holy See did everything possible to avoid the passage of the measure, 
and since its enactment there has been some rioting in Paris and else- 
where over the taking of inventories; but the Catholic church has forever 
lost its official union with France, and to the Pope there is left no other 
recourse than to bow to the inevitable. To republican France belongs 
the great honor of being the first nation of Europe to accomplish this 
great reform. 

The third volume dealing with ecclesiastical despotism and the emer- 
gence of toleration, and the final separation of church and state, is by an 
American author, whose theme is the evolution of religious liberty in one 
of the New England states. We have long waited for an appreciative 
treatment of church affairs in Connecticut. Scores of laudatory books 
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have been written about Massachusetts, whose history is nevertheless in 
many respects far from praiseworthy, while the friends of Connecticut, 
whose history is far more creditable, have remained comparatively silent. 
It is with satisfaction, therefore, that we welcome this carefully elaborated 
account of the developmentjjof the idea of religious equality and freedom 
in a state which from the beginning was less intolerant, and more humane 
and Christian, than its stronger political neighbor. 

The opening chapters repeat the oft-told story of Scrooby, Leyden, 
Plymouth, and Salem, and of the alliance of church and state when the 
Pilgrims and Puritans found a permanent home in the new world. Then 
follows a detailed account of ecclesiastical legislation in the colony and 
state of Connecticut with side reflections on the other confederated col- 
onies. It is hard for the modern mind to realize the narrowness of the 
religionists of that early day, and their unwillingness to tolerate opinions 
and practices contrary to their own, and the rigor with which they sought 
to suppress and destroy every sort of dissent from the established order. 
For long they were able to overbear and beat down the opposition which 
threatened the integrity of their politico-ecclesiastical system; but little 
by little encroachments were made which finally severed religion from 
every manner of state support and control, and placed all citizens on a 
footing of complete equality before the law. At last the Episcopalians, 
the Quakers, the Baptists, the Separatists, and the other sects wrenched 
their civil and religious rights out of the grasp of the Presbyterio-Congrega- 
tional Establishment, and all religious bodies were placed on a common 
basis. Not until 1818 was the constitution adopted by the terms of which 
the union of church and state was dissolved — "the best thing that ever 
happened to the state of Connecticut." Here in America since the Revolu- 
tion every state has incorporated in its constitution a provision against 
the establishment of any particular religion, and giving all religions an 
exact parity in the presence of the law. Over in France our sister-republic 
in this year of grace has made the separation of church and state an accom- 
plished fact. How strangely dissimilar are the processes by which the 
same results have been achieved in the two countries! 

Eri B. Hulbert. 
The University op Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The small but active group of students especially interested in the 
oriental Christian denominations will welcome the contribution to the 
hymnology of the Armenians made by the Archimandrite of Edschmiatsin 28 

* 8 Das Armenische Hymnarium: Studien zu seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 
Von Nerses Ter-Mikaelian. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. no pages. M. 4.50. 
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He accomplishes well a threefold task. First, he tells us what the Arme- 
nian collection of hymns is; secondly, he discusses its age and its original 
form; and, lastly, he applies some of the methods of the higher criticism 
to the Armenian traditions concerning the authorship of the hymns. 

A far more important work 2 ' in the same field has been done by Cony- 
beare, already esteemed for his researches in the history of the oriental 
denominations. His volume is concerned chiefly with the Armenian 
liturgy in its oldest form, and it carries back our knowledge of this worship 
to about the year 700. It contains a translation of all the Armenian 
service-books of any considerable antiquity. Almost all these forms are 
taken over from Greek sources, as the author shows by placing side by 
side the Armenian and Greek rites of baptism and epiphany. The Arme- 
nian rite of baptism, however, differs from the Greek at a single point, in 
that it begins with trine pouring, and follows this with trine immersion in 
the Greek form. But it is the immersions that are regarded as the bap- 
tism proper, as is shown by "The Precepts of Wardan about Baptism," 
which the author places immediately after the ritual of the ordinance, and 
from which I quote: "And that the priest plunges the child three times 
successively into the water conveys the mystery of the three days' burial 
of Christ, as if the child was buried with Christ. And his bringing up 
out of the water is as if he ascended with Christ from the dead into heaven." 
There is a rite for infant baptism, and another for catechumen baptism. 
The latter is introduced by the statement that "this is the order for those 
of ripe age," "whether of full age or a child." The things which the 
catechumens must learn before baptism are then detailed, and constitute 
a somewhat formidable task. It is evident that about the year 700 infant 
baptism was only gradually extruding the older requirement of personal 
faith. 

The work places all students of eastern Christianity under renewed 
obligations to the author, to whom they were already deeply indebted for 
his researches in a region hitherto but little known. 

In recent church history we have two important books. Both relate 
to the Russian Stundists. 

The first 30 has to do chiefly with Ivan Riaboschapka, to whom the 

2 9 Rituaie Armeniorum: Being the Administration oj the Sacraments and the 
Breviary Rites oj the Armenian Church; together with the Greek Rites 0} Baptism and 
Epiphany. Edited from the Oldest MSS, by F. C. Conybeare. And the East Syrian 
Epiphany Rites. Translated by A. J. MacLean. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 
xxxv + 536 pages. $7. 

3° Blatt aus der Geschichte des Stundismus in Russland. Von Christophilos. 
Berlin: Deutsche Orient-Mission, 1904. With 3 illustrations. 20 pages. M. 0.20. 
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Stundists owe their origin and much of their progress. A peasant, he 
learned to read and write by the aid of a discharged soldier. He found 
the new life in Christ under the influence of a German pastor in Rohr- 
bach, not far from his village residence. He soon began to talk of the 
change, and gradually became a preacher. He traveled on foot over all 
southern Russia, distributing the New Testament, winning hundreds of 
thousands to Christ, and organizing them in companies for the study 
of the Scriptures and other religious work. For forty years he was an 
evangelist, always refusing pay for his labors. He was arrested often, 
and often fined and imprisoned. Finally he was banished to the Cauca- 
sus, where he languished twelve years. Near the close of his life he made 
his way to Bulgaria, where he died in 1901. The writer of this biography 
derived the facts from Riaboschapka himself, and it is therefore of the 
highest authority. 

The second of these books 31 relating to the Stundists has to do, not 
with their history, but with their present condition. The writer of it is 
a missionary among them, and knows them thoroughly. 

We are grateful to the German Orient-Mission for these publications. 
They constitute the very best sources of information concerning a people 
who seem destined soon to become the largest Protestant body in Russia. 
The German Orient-Mission is not only contributing to our knowledge 
of them, but is educating young Russians who wish to become evangelists 
among them. 

Church history in the form of maps has not been altogether unknown, 
yet it is sufficiently rare to attract our interest. The volume which lies 
before us 34 presents the subject from the beginning to 1900 in this manner. 
The work is helpful in many ways. The authors might improve it by 
adding a series of diagrams showing the recent gains of Christianity in non- 
Christian lands, and the gains and losses of the various Christian confes- 
sions at home. 

Franklin Johnson. 

The University of Chicago. 

This is the first adequate statement 33 of the history of the Disciples 
of Christ since the Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, published in 1868. 
Interest attaches to this denomination because of its remarkable growth, 

3'Aus der Arbeit unter den Stundisten. Von A. J. Stefanowitsch. Berlin: Deutsche 
Orient-Mission, 1904. 46 pages. M. 0.30. 

s*Atlas zur Kirchengeschichte: 66 Karten auj 12 Blattem. Von Karl Heussi 
und Hermann Mulert. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. M. 4. 

33 The Disciples of Christ. By Errett Gates. ["The Story of the Churches."] 
New York: Baker & Taylor, 1905. 346 pages. $r. 
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it having reached more than one million communicants, and because of 
its plea for Christian union, which has characterized it from the first. 
This history deals with the religious conditions in Scotland and Ireland 
where Thomas and Alexander Campbell were educated, and where they 
received their first impressions of the weakness of a divided church and 
the desirability of co-operation. It traces their removal to America and 
their work in western Pennsylvania, where they undertook, upon the 
basis of the Scriptures, without the aid of any formulated creed, to 
establish a platform upon which Christians of all denominations could 
unite for the evangelization of the world. The relation of the Disciples 
with the Baptists is traced in a sympathetic and impartial spirit, and the 
conditions under which the Disciples came to an independent existence 
are clearly set forth. The character of Alexander Campbell, as a theolo- 
gian and religious leader, is depicted in strong outline, and with an evident 
appreciation of the magnitude of the work which he so successfully guided. 

The author does not hesitate to show the crudities into which the 
Disciples have been carried in many instances, by the logic of certain 
principles which they early adopted. In the chapter on "Recent Ten- 
dencies and Problems" the work may seem to lean toward one side of 
controversies which are still going on, and it may be questioned whether 
the rather personal and familiar statement of those discussions might not 
better have been left to the work of a later historian. 

The work is well printed in usable size and form, and will be counted 

a distinct contribution, not merely to the understanding of the Disciples 

of Christ, but of the religious life of America as well. 

E. S. Ames. 
The University op Chicago. 

John Fletcher Hurst was a genial Christian gentleman who occupied 

an honorable place in the Methodist Episcopal church as pastor, teacher, 

author, and bishop. His friend, Albert Osborn, with loving hand, has 

given in his biography a full-length portrait. 34 To busy people, not 

denominationally interested, the delineation will seem overloaded with 

petty details; while to good Methodists who loved their good bishop it 

will seem that not a line could have been spared. He was a man of 

exalted Christian character, whose service and worth the volume fittingly 

commemorates. 

Eri B. Htjlbert. 
The University of Chicago. 

34 John Fletcher Hurst: A Biography. By Albert Osborn. New York: Eaton 
& Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham, 1905. xiv + 509 pages. $2 net. 



